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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL CAPPER. 
(Continued from page 243.) 


Samuel Capper was acknowledged as a min- 
ister of the gospel, in 1817, by the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Wiltshire; and he soon 
believed himself called upon to travel in that 
character. He had a kind and experienced 
friend and counsellor in Robert Fowler, of 
Melksham, to whom he unfolded some of his 
exercises, and from whose letters extracts will 
be given. It is believed that Samuel Capper 
destroyed his own letters, on their’being return- 
ed to him after Robert Fowler’s death. 


Robert Fowler to S. Capper. 
‘* Melksham, 18, 10 mo., 1817. 


“Dear Frrenp—As the subject which thou 
hinted to me has drawn my attention and raised 
an affectionate solicitude, it may be a relief to 
myself by a few lines to show that I feel, and 
desire to feel sympathy with thee. I have pon- 
dered thy outward situation ; and, though few 
and limited may have been the opportunities 
afforded of proving the gift bestowed, I believe 
they have not been without profit; for 1 am 
persuaded that, as through watchfulness the 
mind is preserved within the sacred enclosure, 
and ‘the boar out of the wood’ kept from wast- 
ing it, thus steadfastly looking to the Lord, 
nourishment is received, and a grewth follows, 
though it may be wholly imperceptible to our- 
selves; as surely follows as do the dews of the 
night surely contribute, with the rays of the 
sun, to promote the maturity of the plant, in 
the outward creation ; and, though the branches 
may not appear to enlarge, yet the root is ex- 
tending ; for, whilst there is life in the root, 
growth in some part will be going forward, or 
the plant be under preparation for it. It seems 


to me that it would be as reasonable to look for 
a stop to vegetation, while full degrees of heat 
and moisture are afforded, as to think that the 
‘Plant of Renown’ ceases to grow whilst it 
continues under the ‘ shadow of the Almighty,’ 
because the branches do not appear to spread. 
The winter season, which I suppose for a time 
checks the growth, prepares the plant for in- 
creased energy; and I do believe that thy (in 
part) sequestered lot, as thy conflicts are rightly 
endured, will, under the preparing hand, con- 
duce to future strength. Thou wilt possibly 
plead the want of qualification for so important 
an engagement as that of an ‘ambassador for 
Christ,’ beseeching others to be reconciled to 
God. The instance of the widow of one of the 
prophets, who came to Elisha, has much in- 
struction in it; and, toa mind tried by spirit- 
ual want, may have much encouragement. She 
had a debt to pay, and she appeared not to have 
anything wherewith to pay it; yet, under the 
Divine blessing, a pot of oil was made sufficient 
to discharge all the debt. In this day, wherein 
the church has known so many of its pillars 
removed, those who seek her support must be 
solicitous for the preservation of her borders. 
Mayst thou, dear friend, be resigned as an in- 
strament in the Divine hand ; and, being built 
up thereby on the ground upon which these 
pillars stood, mayst thou become one to go no 
more out! Perhaps it is proper that I should 
apologize for the freedom of these remarks; I 


| think I cannot do it better than by repeating 


, the assurance that I nearly sympathize with thee. 

Thy affectionate friend, 

Rosert Fow ier.” 

Samuel Capper obtained a certificate for vis- 

| iting the meetings of Friends in Somersetshire, 

etc., but, before he set out, he was called to at- 

| tend the interment of his beloved sister Rebec- 
ca Bevan, who, after a suffering illness, was 
taken from her young family. 

As Samuel Capper did not keep a journal at 
this period of his life, we avail ourselves of ex- 
tracts from his correspondence. 

The following letter, from Robert Fowler to 
him, is a touching specimen of humility and 
condescension, in one who was truly a father in 
the church, toward a younger brother: 

“ Melksham, 14, 9 mo., 1818, 

“Dear Frrenyp Samvrt CarPer—I am 
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258 FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
afraid that thou hast not so fully relieved thy, great offering, the will be accepted, or whether 
mind, this afternoon, as would have been de-| the sacrifice of full obedience be finally required. 
sirable to thy friends, and might have left thee | Thy affectionate friend, R. Fow.er.” 
without a sense of any remaining debt; for I] We have already met with an evidence of 
think thy communication carried with it an| (Christian interest for the souls of those among 
evidence that, like the apostle, thou wast ‘a| whom he dwelt, in the care of the subject of 
debtor both to the wise and to the unwise.’ | this memoir toward his farm servants; an ex- 
teverting to the supposed omission of a full ample which may well be commended to those 
discharge of duty, let us a little consider what! similarly situated. 
could give rise to it. Was it that I occupied] As he abode under those baptisms which are 
some portion of time which should have been | graciously allotted to such as are called to the 
thine? If it has been so, I desire that it may ministry of the gospel, he felt attracted to the 
prove an instructive memento to me. I have agricultural population of the neighborhood : 
often found that it requires deep watchfulness, | to invite them to assemble for the worship of 
to step forward at the right time after the seal God, after the simple way observed in our own 
is opened, and to stand still when it is Divinely religious Society. He was discouraged by a 
shut. In seeking after this high attainment, [| sense of his weakness and inexperience, but a 
believe many who have long been following Him companion in the work being unexpectedly fur- 
who continues to sustain the gracious character | nished, he was strengthened to engage in it, as 
of counsellor, can say, . Not as though I had al- appears by the following : 
ready attained.’ Notwithstanding this may “ Potterne Farm, 11, 12 mo., 1818. 
appear ‘an hard saying,’ yet, dear Friend, I} « My pear Sister—There is no doubt in 
believe thou and [ may both derive encourage-| my mind that thou feelest very much for me; 
ment from ne that, although those/ .74 1 believe that, if ever any poor creature 
who are uprig t in their intentions may fall) |. deserving of sympathy, I am; for no one, 
seven times, yet, as they put their trust in the | T should think, could apprehend anything to be 
Lord, they will be permitted to rise ; yea, will required, of the qualification to perform which 
be lifted up again. they felt more destitute. 

R. Fowler to 8S. C. ‘‘ We have had a very acceptable visit from 

« Melksham, 12, 10 mo., 1818, | deat Sylvanus Fox, and I do believe that he is 


f i ly anointed for the service in which he 
“My Dear Frienp—Thy letter came to ae : oz 
my dear R. F.’s hand in my absence. The sub- is engaged. I wish I could feel myself to be 


ject which thou hast laid before us is an impor- oo He is travelling with . certificate, author- 
tant one, and has interested our feelings ; for it | "8 oe ge re “ope nn ape 
is important to invite our fellow-pilgrims to sit Soca? ete ee, es 
down with us in a religious assembly, especially my. friends, has been mentioned % him, _ 

i Gieaee Ghhbe. ane ouliestine bod ‘an nha believe that he feels bound in his mind to at- 
little aie I say not this ob oon view to | tend the meetings. Thou wilt think these 


. . . 2s things extraordinary, and so do I; and, if the 
hee in the discharge of religious : y , Ins 
mma S Gomhenge of walighe precious cause of truth do not suffer, I believe 


duty ; but seeing that it is a solemn engage- hall b 
in very thankful. Thou wilt not expect 

en ha cony or eine and raat, | gchar Teer 
“When the prospect of religious duties is t Mit Uo teil pieetil "ede of ler dene 


opened, the mind may be permitted to feel|; . , rnd on 
them, while in a state comparable to the fleece father’s health, ete. Thy affectionate brother. 
R. Fowler to S. C. 


which Gideon put on the floor, that was filled 

with dew ; a deep sense of the excellence and “Melksham, 12, 12 mo., 1818. 
purity of the Divine Nature being spread over] ‘“ DEAR Frrenp—The receipt of thine is a 
it, wherein the call may be extended to those | release to my mind; a release, in that I feared 
who are wandering on the dark mountains of a| that thou wouldst permit conflict and discour- 
high profession without humility, or to others | agement to do more than their proper business. 
who are walking in the broad way. As the] I am truly glad that 8S. Fox is in our borders; 
mind continues in watchfulness and patient | for, as regards myself, I seem to be in that state 
waiting, it is also, at seasons, permitted to feel| which neither renders me able nor fit to open 
the evidence confirmed when brought into a| the smallest gate into the field of labor; com- 
state of spiritual poverty and reduction, which | parable to a vessel that is out of use and is laid 
may fitly be compared to the fieeee when dry ; | aside with its mouth downward to prevent its 
in these is safety. May every requisite con-| receiving anything improper. The first pros- 
firming evidence be granted thee, my dear| pect of the meetings which are pending sank 
friend, consistent with the faith which finally | me still lower; but I hope a way will now be 
overcomes ; and mayst thou be favored to dwell | made, and that they will be held to the honor 
in patience, looking unto the Lord for counsel, | of the great cause.” 

and waiting to see whether, like Abraham’s! There is reason to believe that this hope was 
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fulfilled, and that Samuel Capper’s mind was 
much relieved. 

About this time he was brought into fresh 
trial respecting his farm: produce selling at 
such ruinous prices that he scarcely knew which 
way to act. In one of his letters to his young- 
est brother, he speaks of his thoughts being 
turned toward America; but he subsequently 
writes as follows : 


“Potterne Farm, 20,6 mo., 1819. 

“My pear Jonn—I think that, if any 
light has arisen in my mind, it points toward 
remaining ;—but I also think that I am willing 
toact as may be judged best by others. I am 
not desirous of encountering difficulties ; but if 
I were obliged to do it, I hope I should be fa- 
vored with patience, fortitude and perseverance. 
[allude to crossing the Atlantic. I tell my 
boys that [ intend to make them do some of my 
haymaking, which is just beginning. I do not 
know that we are much less cheerful than usual, 
as we have long felt our situation very much.” 

Again we find 8. C. travelling and holding 
public meetings, as appears by the following : 

“ Potterne Farm, 7,9 mo., 1819, 

“ My pear Sister—I returned home with 
a greater degree of peace than is often my lot 
to feel. We attended the meetings of Friends 
in Gloucestershire, and had a public meeting at 
Cheltenham, and a large one at Dursley. I need 
not tell thee that these movements were not 
made without close exercise of mind, nor do I 
think that such should ever be made without it. 
I feel a hope that no harm has arisen to the 
cause which we wished toadvance. Thy report 
of our dear mother’s health is not very encour- 
aging. 1 hope this little account will give her 
pleasure, for | know that the prosperity of the 
truth is near her heart, and therefore these 
things must be interesting.” 

His father became so ill about this time, that 
he paid him a visit, much to the comfort of 
both but they felt the parting acutely, as J. 
©. was evidently near his end. He expired on 


the 24th of 12 mo., and 8. C. attended the in- 


terment on the 31st. 
as follows to his wife : 


“ Stoke Newington, 1,1 mo., 1820. 

“ My pear EvizAneta— Yesterday morn- 
ing we contemplated, for the last time, the 
sweet features of our honored and beloved pa- 
rent. After about an hour of solemn silence, 
we proceeded to Winchmore Hill. Our dear 
mother bore the ride wonderfully, and we found 
a meeting-house, I believe, filled with those who 
loved and mourned the late object of our affec- 
tion. The meeting was a very solemn one; 
every one present appeared impressed ; and, al- 
though we were sensible of a deep wound and a 
tender sorrow, yet the persuasion of the blessed 
and glorious change which was his experience 
seemed to prevail over all other feelings. At 


The next day he wrote 


thanks that her strongest earthly tie was broken. 
It was very affecting, but she was greatly sup- 
ported. After tea a very comfortable religious 
opportunity occurred, in which Ann Crowley’s 
testimony was extraordinary, as regards our 
dear mother ; for she said that she had an evi- 
dence that, after a few more trials and a little 
more affliction, she would be received ino 
glory. The evening closed as quietly and as 
comfortably as such an evening could close. 
“Thine, 8. C.” 


[To be continued.] 


Letter from T. Fowert Buxton to a Clergyman 
on building a house. 
Cromer Hall, August 22d, 1826. 





My Dear , 
I very much wish you would come into Nor- 
folk, for I really want to have a conversation 
with you; and, it is odd enough, that it is upon 
a business entirely yours, with which I have no 
kind of concern. I remember two observations 
| of yours, which, little as I might appear to heed 
| them at the time, made a deep impression on me. 
| The one was, ‘I should very much like to be a 
country gentleman. I would not have the best 
| horses, or dogs, or farms in the county; but I 
| would exert myself to improve the people who 
were under my influence. A country gentle- 
man, thus employed, totis viribus, might accom- 
plish a vast range of good.’ The other was, 
| when you said to one of your parishioners who 
| was fond of music, ‘I, too, love music; I hope 
| to enjoy a great deal of it, but I will wait till I 
| get to heaven.’ Now, having had the use of 
| these observations for some years, I feel bound 
{to return them to you for your use and benefit ; 
| for it strikes me you want them just at this time. 
I hear youare going to build a house ; no doubt 
you will do it with excellent taste: then it will 
require to be suitably furnished; then the 
| grounds must be improved about it, and, by that 


time your heart will be in it. I am sure that 
It will 


| house will lead to your secularization. 

{melt you down towards an ordinary country par- 
}son ; not the parson who loves his dinner and 
his claret, but rather towards that refined class 
of triflers, who exquisitely embellish houses and 
gardens, and who leave the minds and souls of 
their flocks to take care of themselves. You 
see I have scratched out ‘ into’ and inserted ‘to- 
| wards,’ because I am bound in truth to confess, 
that I am sure you will, under any circumstan- 
ces, and, in spite of all seductions, be an exem- 
plaryclergyman. You will have your schools, and 


the grave, our dear mother knelt and gave 
| 





| your weekday services, and your sound, lively, 
| evangelical doctrine in the pulp't; but what [ 


mean to say is, that just so much of your affec- 
tions as you give to your house, exactly so much 
will you withdraw from your parish. 

After all, the discharge of a man’s duty, and, 
a fortiori, of a clergyman’s duty, requires all the 
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strength we can give it. The world, and the 
spirit of the world, are very insidious, and the 
older we grow, the more inclined we are to think 
as others think, and act as others act ; and more 
than once I have seen a person, who, asa youth, 
was single-eyed and single-hearted, and who, to 
any one who supposed he might glide into laxity 
of zeal, would have said, ‘ Am I a dog?’ in ma- 
turer age become, if not a lover of the vices of 
the world, at least a tolerator of its vanities. I 
speak here feelingly, for the world has worn away 
much of the little zeal I ever had. ‘ What is 
the harm;’ you will say, ‘ of a convenient house : 
what is the harm of a convenient house being 
elegant; of an elegant house being suitably fur- 
nished?” The same personage who insinuates 
this to you, said to me, ‘ Where is the harm of 
having a few dogs,—those few very good; you 
preserve game—do it well—do it better than 
other people :’ and so he stole away my heart 
from better things. I have more game, and bet- 
ter horses and dogs than other people, but the 
same energy, disposed of in a different way, 
might have spread Bible and Missionary Societies 
over the hundred of North Erpingham. 

All this applies to you, more than to any per- 
son I know. You have, bya singular dispensa- 
tion of Providence, obtained a station of influ- 
ence; you have a vigor and alacrity of mind, 
with which few are gifted ; upon no man’s heart 


is ‘the vanity of this life’ more strongly stamped. 
You have a great, and, as far as my experience 
goes, an unequalled influence over those around 


you. These together constitute great power of 
doing good. The question is, shall you give it 
wholly to God, walking through life as one who 
really despises the indulgences on which others 
set their hearts ; acting fully up to your own 
creed, and the convictions of your better mo- 
ments, or will you give two-thirds of that power 
to God, and one-third of it to the world? Will 
you have your music here, or will you wait a few 
years for it. Old Wesley said, when called 
upon, according to the Act of Parliament, to 
give an account of his service of plate, in order 
to be taxed, ‘I have five silver spoons ; these are 
all I have, and all I mean to have, while my poor 
neighbors want bread.’ That isthe spirit which 
becomes a minister. Will you say, twenty years 
hence, to death, when he pays you a visit, ‘I 
built this house—by the confession of all men,a 
parsonage in the purest taste; I selected these 
pictures : observe the luxuriance of the trees I 
planted ; just do me the favor to notige the con- 
venience of this library, and the beauty of the 
prospect from that window?’ or will you say, ‘I 
have spent my days in this homely habitation, 
where there 1s nothing for luxury to enjoy or 
taste to admire; but there is my parish, not a 
child there but can read the Bible, and loves it 
too: in every house there is prayer, in every 
heart there is an acknowledgment of Christ, and 
that he came into the world to save sinners?” I 


REVIEW: 


de, not mean to say, even if you build your 
house, that when that epoch arrives you will not 
be able to show a very good parish, as well as a 
very good parsonage ; 1 onlymean to say that the 
house and the parish will be the inverse of each 
other, the better the house, the worse the parish. 
The less you surround yourself with accommo- 
dations, the less you conform yourself to the taste 
of the multitude ; the more exclusively, and the 
more powerfully, you will do your own work. 


No man has a surplus of power: meaning by 
power—time, talents, money, influence. There 
is room for the exercise of all, and more than 
all, which the most affluent possesses. Perhaps 
one parish is enough for the full employment of 
this power; if not, the neighborhood will take 
off the redundance ; if not, there is three-quar- 
ters of the world, which is heathen, and wants 
his aid. There, at least, is full occupation for 
the wealth of his mind, and his purse. It is, 
therefore, arithmetically true, that so much as he 
devotes tu the secular object he withdraws from 
the spiritual. It is not more clear, that a man 
having a large hungry farm for his livelihood, 
and a garden for his recreation, that as much 
manure as he spreads on his garden, of so much 
he deprives his fields. He grows more flowers 
and less bread. But this is not all: it is not 
merely the quantum of his force which he thus 
wastes, that is the least part of his loss. He 
touches the world at one point, and the infection 
reaches him by the contact. If he resembles 
others in his house, why not in his table? why 
not in his society? why not in anything, which 
is not positively wrong ? 

Now every word of this sermon is inconsistent 
with my own practice; but never mind that, 
truth is truth, whoever speaks it. 


It may be a way— 


“ Out of this wreck to rise in, 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it.” 


But why do I write all this to you? solely be- 
cause I have the highest opinion of you and your 
powers. I have watched your course now for 
many years with interest ; and I am very desi- 
rous that the Rector of A should equal 
the Curate of B The objects of vulgar 
care, and the pursuits of vulgar ambition, are 
not for you. I hope to see in your parish an 
example of what may be done by a clergyman 
having talents, income, influence, out of the 
common order. It just occurs to me that all this 
may be misapplied, that your house has not, and 
is not likely to have, a tittle of your affections. 
Be it so—then give this letter to your housemaid 
to light your fire with. But if you suspect that 
you want the friendly freedom of this hint, in 
the midst of your present prosperity, keep this 
as a memorial of the attachment of 


Yours, very truly, 
T. F. Buxton. 








THE EASTERN WAR. 


Eighteen months ago, England “ drifted” into 
war, and from that fatal hour, upon the angry 
surging torrent of blood and crime that was let 
loose upon the world, the people of England 
have been drifting towards hopeless poverty and 
irreparable disaster. When we say the people 
of England, we by no means assume that there 
are no exceptional cases; that, amid the wide 
waste of woe and ruin which tracks the course 
of war, there are no isolated spots of apparent 
success or temporary prosperity. 


In the wildest flood that ever desolated the 
smiling and fertile valley, there have ever been 
strange eddies and eccentric currents, which have 
saved the lives of someand the property of others ; 
but the downward devastating course of the 
fierce ungovernable waters stands too clearly re- 
vealed, as we witness the homewrecks it has left 
behind, and listen to the wail of bereaved 
friends, or the bitter cry of destitution, which 
rises in the wake of the destroyer. Amid the 
vast wealth of England, there may yet be many 
who have not felt it necessary to abridge a sin- 
gle luxury, much less to deprive themselves of 
any of the necessaries of life, as a sacrifice upon 
the exacting altar of war; but in tens, nay in 
hundreds of thousands of English households, 
how different is the case. The hard gripe of 
penury is making itself felt through the land, 
and the plaint of the poor strikes sadly and 
menacingly upon the ear. Already, in these 
bleak November nights, we hear of bands of 
operatives meeting upon the open moor to tell, 
by torchlight, of the hunger that is consuming 
them; to discuss the causes of dear bread, and 
to mutter over remedies more terrible than the 
disease itself. In London, this dear food ques- 
tion has thronged Hyde Park with Sabbath 
rioters, who have been alike the terror and 
the shame of the metropolis. 


As winter advances, and want and suffering 
increase, it is fearful to contemplate what must 
be endured by the multitudes who already find 
the burdens of war so grievous and intolerable. 
Nor is it the destitute poor, or the industrious 
artisan only, who perceive with alarm the fate 
which war is bringing upon them. Thousands 
of men, upon whom the weightier responsibili- 
ties of business rest, are involved in the disas- 
trous drift of war, and with falling receipts and 
growing expenses, they know too well the goal 
towards which they are hastening, and are 
racked with daily and nightly anxieties, more 
intolerable than the pangs of hunger itself. 

Poignant, however, as must be the anguish in 
which many are overwhelmed, and sad as are the 
personal privations consequent upon the war, 
they are but the minor evidences which tend to 
establish its criminality and its mischief. The 
are but the surface marks upon society, whieh 
its fiery footsteps leave whenever they touch the 
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jearth. It is in its influence upon the loftier 

attributes of humanity, upon the moral and 
spiritual interests of the world, that we read 
| our warrant for its most sweeping and unmea- 
sured comdemnation. If, like the tornado and 
‘the pestilence, it came, charged only with the 
|chastisement of heaven, sorrowing indeed, but 
|not sullying the hearts of men, we might de- 
| plore its presence without daring to utter a mur- 
mur against its infliction; but when we find this 
self-imposed scourge surrounded with an atmos- 
phere so utterly vicious and depraved ; when we 
find associated with war, and developed in their 
utmost maturity, every vice and passion that 
can defile and degrade a human being; when 
we know that pride, and revenge, hatred, theft 
and drunkenness, murder and licentiousness, are 
as much an element and fruit of war, as the 
physical bravery which the world is so ready to 
accept as a mask to cover these vices, then we 
know that the darkest shadow of this Satanic 
system, is that which it throws over the moral 
aspects and spiritual hopes of man, as an im- 
mortal and accountable being; and we refuse to 
recognize it as amongst the designs of the Eter- 
nal, or the necessities of the world. 

That it is a permitted evil we too truly know 
and feel, so is drunkenness, so are theft and 
assassination ; but all are alike the signs of that 
revolt which sin is ever waging against the will 
of Heaven. To expect that the virtues and 
graces of Christianity can flourish in a nation 
which plunges itself into the atmosphere of 
war, is as irrational as to expect that a vigorous 
and healthy life can be produced by breathing 
nitrous-oxide gas; moral and spiritual growth 
are as incompatible with the one as physical ex- 
istence is with the other. The very worst exer- 
cise to which a professedly Christian people can 
subject themselves, is to endeavor to explain 
away the meaning and teaching of the Gospel, 
and to justify the widest possible departure from 
the example and precepts of that Saviour whose 
name they have assumed, and beneath whose 
banner they claim to have enlisted. It must 
be a dangerous experiment for any one to be- 
come the apologist of actions, which outrage 
every sentiment associated with the loving, gen- 
tle, and merciful attributes of the Gospel. We 
see the effects of this in the demoralised tone of 
the public press; in the growing disregard for 
truth with which they assail all who venture to 
declare themselves on the side of peace, in the 
reckless spirit with which they demand the im- 
molation of life, in their incessant appeals to 
the pride and arrogancy of the nation, and their 
undisguised incitement of our soldiery to the 
fiercest revenge. We cannot but fear, too, that 
the pulpit influence of England, has been sadly 
desecrated by its advocacy of this desolating 
war. It is grievous to see one who stands up to 
plead in the name of Jesus, the Prince of Peace, 
employing the power and influence thus as- 
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oneal not to a hhenk the horrid denies of man- 
kind, but to fan the furious flames of strife, to 
triumph over the successful massacre of enemies, 
and to stimulate to fresh deeds of carnage and 
destruction. With the camp a saturnalia of 
drunkenness, and our poor militia running riot 
in every guilty excess in their public-house 
billets, there have yet been ministers who have 
not hesitated to speak of the army as the main- 
stay of our national security, and the bulwarks 
of English honor. In the teaching alike of the 


pulpit and the platform, of the pen and the 
pencil, we seem in danger of utterly forgetting 
that beautiful apostolic doctrine which says, 
‘But the wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy.” — London Friend. 


A PIECE OF LEGAL ADVICE. 


We copy the following story, old as it is, 
in the hope that its moral may perhaps strike 
some reader now more forcibly than ever before, 
and with the certainty that i, at least, is none 
the worse for its age : 

The ancient town of Rennes, in France, is a 
place famous for law. To visit Rennes without 
getting advice of some sort seems absurd to the 
country people round about. It happened one 
day that a farmer named Bernard, having come 
to town on business, bethought himself that as 
he had a few hours to spare, it would be well to 
get the advice of a lawyer named Foy, who was 
in such high repute that people believed a law 
suit gained when he undertook their cause. 
The countryman went to his office, and after 
waiting some time, was admitted to an interview. 
He told the lawyer that, having heard so much 
about him, and happening to be in town, he 
thought he would call and consult him. 

« You wish to bring an action, perhaps,” re- 
plied the lawyer. 

“<Q, no,’ ’ replied the farmer, “‘ 1 am at peace 
with all the world.” 

“ Then it is a settlement of property that you 
want, is it?” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Lawyer, my family and I 
have never made a division, seeing that we 
draw from the same well, as the saying is.” 

“It is, then, to get me to negotiate a pur- 
chase or a sale, that you have come ?” 

“QO no, I am neither rich enough to pur- 
chase, nor poor enough to sell.” 

“ Will you tell me, then, what you do want 
of me?” said the lawyer in a tone of surprise. 

“Why, I have already told you, Mr. Law- 
yer,” replied Bernard ; “I want your advice— 
I mean to pay for it, of course.” 

The lawyer smiled, and, taking pen and pa- 
per, asked the countryman his name. 

“ Peter Bernard,” replied the countryman, 


quite happy that the lawyer at length under- 
stood what he wanted. 


“ Your age?’ ; 

“ Thirty years, or very near it.” 

“ Your vocation ?” 

“ What's that?” 

“ What do you do for a living?” 

“QO! that is what it means, is it? 
am a farmer.” 

The lawyer wrote two lines, folded the paper 
and handed it to his client. 

“Ts it finished already?’ said the farmer. 
“ Well and good! What is to be the price of 
that advice, Mr. Lawyer ?”’ 

“ Three francs.” 

Bernard paid the money and took his leave, 
delighted that he had made use of this oppor- 
tunity to get a piece of advice from the great 
lawyer. When the farmer reached home, it 
was four o'clock; the journey had fatigued 
him, and he determined to rest the remainder 
of the day. Meanwhile the hay had been 
cut two days, and was completely made. One of 
his men came and asked if they should draw it in. 

“ What, this evening?” exclaimed the far- 
mer’s wife, who had come to meet her husband. 
“Tt would be a pity to begin the work so late 
since it can be done as well to-morrow.” 

Bernard was uncertain which way to decide. 
Suddenly he recollected that he had the law- 
yer's advice in his pocket. 

“ Wait a minute!” he exclaimed, “I have 
an advice, and a famous one, too—that I paid 
three francs for; it ought to tell us what to do. 
Here, wife, see what it says, you can read 
written hand better than I.” 

The woman took the paper and read this line: 

** Never put off until tomorrow what yeu can do to-day.” 

‘That's it !’? exclaimed Bernard, as if a ray 
of light had cleared up all his doubts. “‘ Come, 
be quick! get the carts and away! Come, 
boys! come, girls! all to the hay field! It 
shall not be said that I bought a three-frane 
opinion and made no use of it. I will follow 
the lawyer’s advice.” 

Bernard himself set the example by leading 
the way iu the work, and not returning till the 
hay was brought in. The event seemed to 
prove the wisdom of his conduct and the fore- 
sight of the lawyer. The weather changed 
during the night—an unexpected storm burst 
over the valley. The next morning it was 
found that the river had overflowed and carried 
away all the hay that had been left in the fields. 
The crops of the neighboring farmers were 
completely destroyed—Bernard alone had not 
suffered. The success of his first experi- 
ment gave bim such faith in the advice of the 
lawyer, that from that time forth he adopted it 
as his rule of conduct, and became consequent- 
ly one of the most prosperous farmers in the 
country. I hope that you, my readers, will 
take a hint from his success, and “‘ never put 
off till to-morrow what you can do to-day.”— 
Country Gentleman. 


Why I 
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WATCHFULNESS. 

This life is a state of probation ; here trials are 
necessary, in order to prove us. Whilst we are in 
an unrenewed state, we are under the dominion 
of sin, for our hearts are only evil continually. 
Common prudence and worldly interest may pre- 
vent an unconverted man from committing many 
crimes, which would outrage society. 

There are, it is true, many amiable characters 
to be found, who may be considered as orna- 
ments, in the midst of surrounding depravity and 

llution. 

Polite education and civilized society may 
varnish over the old Adam, but these amiable 
worldlings reject, as fanatical, those unwelcome 
declarations of Scripture which assert the radical 
corruption of our nature, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of being born again of the Spirit. 

Under every garb, whether plain or splendid, 
the carnal mind is enmity against God. This 
truth cannot be too much impressed upon the 
mind and conscience. 

Great indeed isthe character of a child of God. 
Yet he is renewed but in part. 

The Canaanites are still in the land. Satan 
knows this well, and tries most assiduously to re- 
gain possession of that heart, from which grace 
has dislodged him; to effect his purposes, he 
studies tempers, natural constitutions, weak- 
nesses, and peculiar situations in which believ- 
ers are placed, and thus endeavors to suit his 
temptations to the vulnerable parts of the Chris- 
tian citadel. 

Through the slothfulness and unwatchfulness 
of believers, Satan too often makes sad inroads 
into their peace and purity. 

Watchfulness and prayer form the Christian 
intrenchment; these are the lines our enemy can- 
not break. Be the person who uses them ever 
so weak, he will be sure to stand ; be the person 
who neglects them ever so strong in himself, ever 
so judiciously taught, or ever so extensive in his 
knowledge, he isliabletofall. Thereis great need 
to watch against the sophistry of our own minds, 
Are we tempted to parley with sin? togrow luke- 
warm in religion? or to draw back into the world? 
Ask ourselves these solemn questions. 

Is my Heavenly father less kind and gracious 
than when I first knew the Lord ? 

Is my Saviour less lovely and precious in the 
eyes of saints and angels? 

Is the divine Spirit less holy or comforting 
to the true believer? 

Is Satan less watchful and subtle against the 
sheep of Christ ? 

Is the world less vain and deceitful in its 
nature and pursuits ? 

Is the heart less treacherous and vile in its 
inward workings ? 

Is heaven less glorious and desirable to the 
weary Pilgrim ? 

Is hell less dreadful and tormenting to the 
perishing sinner ? 
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Have any of these objects changed their nature 
since first the light of truth broke in upon my 
mind ? 

Then why grow lukewarm and indifferent ’ 
What need for watch/ulness, self-examination and 
prayer. Christian Ketirement. 


From the Ypsilanti Sentinel. 
THE LAKELETS IN MICHIGAN. 


The lakelets which abound in this State are 
worthy the attention of the naturalist. Recently 
aman by the name of Briggs, while washing 
sheep in one of a series of three, in the township 
of Scio in this county, was drowned. He had 
swam across it some forty rods, and upon return- 
ing was probably seized with cramps, and sank 
near the middle. All efforts to recover the body 
being fruitless, Messrs. Harrington and Phillips 
were sent for to search with their submarine 
armor. 

Accordingly, they made numerous descents, 
at various depths, discovering most singular 
irregularities of bottom, and curious formations. 
In some places the plummet will strike bottom 
in a short distance. A few feet off, down it 
goes to an almost unfathomable depth. Some- 
times upon arriving at what seemed to be the 
bottom, the diver’s feet rest upon nothing, and 
down he goes into impenetrable darkness and a 
soft mass of mingled water and sediment, until 
prudence warns him against further progress. 

Down sixty-five feet from the surface went Mr. 
Harrington, in vain search for solid bottom, and 
still his lead sank through “ deep obseure.” At 
one time the plummet will show a current which 
carries the line rapidly away from the perpen- 
dicular; again it swings around, indicating a 
whirling eddy. 

This lake, or rather pond, is little known, 
many old residents not even knowing of its ex- 
istence. A man present among the spectators 
of the diving operations, said that upon his first 
discovery of it, a short time sinee, it abounded 
with the fish so common to our streams, of a large 
size, and so little alarmed at the sight of man 
that they were to becaught by the simplest means, 
when within reach, almost by hand. As there 
is no inlet by which they could have entered the 
lake, how came they there ? 

At the last accounts, the body of Mr. Briggs 
had not been discovered. 


{From the Jonesville, (Yichigan) Independent.} 

The above mention of our lakelets, reminds us 
of some strange things we have observed about 
some of the lakes in this county. 

One on Mr. Delevan’s farm, is entirely stocked 
with leeches. No fish ever live there. Others 
abound in fish, yet having no outlet or inlet. 
A strange occurrence happened at Baubiese lake, 
near Hillsdale, a few years since. 

One morning, the shore for miles was found 
strown with dead white-fish, and those fish were 
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observed during the day to come up to the shore 
and die. None were seen alive after that day, 
and strangest of all, no white-fish were ever known 
to be in that lake or any other lakelet near it, 
nor have any appeared there since! How these 
fish ever came there, and what caused their 
death, is a puzzling question. Could they come 
by some subterranean current from the great 
lake? Do such currents undermine all Michi- 


gan? The subject would be an interesting study 
for some geologist. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 5, 1856. 


PLAN OF EMANCIPATION. 


The subject of negro slavery is one which 
has assumed a character of fearful portent to 
the people of the United States. If we inquire 
into the origin of the difficulties attendant upon 
the legislation of our general Government, we 
are still led back to the subject of negro sla- 
very. The controversy which, five or six years 
ago, according to the testimony of many of our 
politicians, so seriously threatened the perma- 
nence of the Union, arose entircly from the op- 
position of interest or opinion in relation to this 
all-absorbing question. The Missouri Compro- 
mise itself was the fruitof a contest between sla- 
very and freedom, and its recent repeal was a 
measure dictated entirely by the slave-holding 
interest. The present disturbed condition of 
Kanzas Territory is the result of an effort on 
one side to people that Territory wholly with 
freemen, and on the other, to render it the 
habitation of slave-holders and slaves. Why 
are the usual operations of Congress suspended 
by the difficulty of choosing a Speaker, but 
because the conflicting interests of slavery and 
freedom have arrayed the opinions and choice 
of the members in opposition to each other? 
Now we may seriously inquire, and the inquiry 
is an important one, whether the opposing in- 
terests from which such controversies 
arisen, are real or imaginary ? 


have 
Are the advo- 
cates of universal emancipation actually arrayed 
against the interests of the slave-holding 
States? Does negro slavery, where it is estab- 
lished by law and supported in practice, pro- 
mote the prosperity of the people, even of the 
magisterial class? Do the slave-holding States 
possess, in a higher degree than the free ones, 
any of the elements of greatness, or any of the 
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ingredients of present and permanent happi- 
ness? If the presence of slavery does not in- 
crease the wealth, the peace, the virtue or the 
happiness of the people by whom it is support- 
ed, then it is not the interest of the superior 
class that the system should be maintained and 
perpetuated. Without attempting an estimate, 
by actual observation, of the relative tendencies 
of freedom and slavery to promote the happiness 
of a nation, we might justly inquire whether 
any system which is radically unjust can be 
productive of permanent prosperity and happi- 
ness. To this inquiry but one answer can be 
Experience concurs with the sacred vol- 
ume in declaring that it is righteousness which 
exalteth a nation. 


given. 


Whatever excuses may be 
formed for its continuance, no argument can be 
required to prove that negro slavery is founded 
in violence and wrong. We all know that ne- 
gro slavery in this country is traced immediate- 
ly to the African slave trade ; a trade now con- 
sidered as piratical by the most enlightened na- 
tions of Christendom, including our own. More 
than thirty years have passed since the Ameri- 
can Government denounced the punishment of 
death upon any American citizen, or any for- 
eigner employed on board an American vessel, 
engaged in that traffic: and yet the essence of 
the crime, to which this awful punishment is 
awarded, consists in reducing the natives of 
Africa to slavery. What, then, is the retaining 
of them in that condition after reaching our 
shores, and of their posterity after them, but 
the perpetuation of the offence so emphatically 
condemned? Surely it would be nugatory to 
inquire whether a system thus originating can 
be consistent with universal righteousness ? 

If we observe the relative condition of the 
free and slave States, we find ample confirma- 
tion of the conclusion to which theory would 
lead us, in the growth and prosperity of the 
one, contrasted with the poverty and decline of 
the other. Facts confirming this view are 
plentifully exhibited by almost every part of the 
statistics of the United States. The statistics 
of other slave-holding communities have con- 
firmed the same conclusion, as might, if neces- 
sary, be easily shown. 

From this brief view of the subject, one im- 
portant conclusion evidently arises, that what- 
ever interest individuals may possess in the 
continuance of slavery, the interests of the na- 
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Confining 
our views, therefore, to the slave States, we 





































e readily perceive that there are there two con- 
t- flicting interests, one on the side of the hold- 
r ers of slaves, who constitute in reality a meagre 
d minority of the whole, the other on the side of 
e, those who have none. The former, no doubt, 
2s possess the larger portion of the wealth and in- 
88 telligence of the community. Hence their interest 
er and influence predominate over those of their more 
be numerous but less powerful compatriots. Hence 
ii- the voice of the South seems to be always in 
be favor of the perpetuation of slavery. That 
oI. voice is, however, the voice of a minority. Now 
ch an important point wonld be gained if means 
be could be found, not incompatible with justice, 
be of uniting the interests of these different class- 
ed es. What is demanded in favor of one party, 
ne- and that the most numerous one, would be 
te- merely the extinction of slavery, by which labor 
on- would be rendered honorable, and the exertions 
na- of freemen be no longer placed in competition 
ore with the drudgery of slaves. For the other 
eri- class would be required the means of relieving 
of them from the burden of slavery without giving 
for- up what they have been accustomed to consider 
sel, as their property: an idea to which they cling 
of with a tenacity not*easily relaxed. There are, 
t is no doubt, among the possessors of slaves, many 
of who are fully conscious of the injustice and 
ing burden of the system, who yet see, or imagine 
our they see nothing but ruin before them, in case 
but they abandon the possession of their servile de- 
ally pendants. To such as these a plan would un- 
y to doubtedly be acceptable, which should effect 
can the emancipation of the slaves upon what they 
would regard as an adequate or moderate com- 
the pensation. There is no inconsiderable num- 
rme- ber among the slaveholders who have little 
ould if any property except their slaves, and who are 
the supported chiefly, if not wholly, by the profit 
ne of arising from the labor of those slaves in the ser- 
are vice of others. Now, however clearly it may 
f the be demonstrated that the right by which this 
istics imagined species of property is held is desti- 
con tute of solid foundation, it is hardly to be ex- 
eces- pected that a plan for the total extinction of 
slavery, without compensation, would be regard- 
e im- ed with much favor by slave-holders of the de- 
what- seription here alluded to; yet there is no reason- 
1 the able doubt that many of them would gladly 





exchange this slippery species of property for 





tion are on the side of its abolition. 
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another, even smaller in nominal amount, of a 
less questionable and more stable tenure. 

It is generally conceded that Congress has 
no power to emancipate the slaves in any of 
ithe States; and with this opinion we readily 
agree, from the consideration that no such pow- 
er is conferred by the Constitution, and the 
| powers not conferred are retained by the States 
or by the people. But it must also be remem- 
bered that the Constitution confers no power 
| upon Congress to establish or maintain slavery 
| in the States or anywhere else: and it is asig- 
‘nificant fact, that when the Constitution was 
formed, slavery was not tolerated in any Terri- 
\tory of the Union. We may, however, con- 
| sider the general powers of Congress as extend- 
‘ing to the objects for the promotion of which 
the Constitution was framed. These were ex- 
| pressly declared to be “to form a more perfect 





| union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
| mote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
| ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Now, it could be easily shown that every one of 
| these objects would be promoted by a peaceful 





extinction of slavery. Congress might then 
very consistently appropriate a portion of the 
funds of the nation for the purpose of consum- 
mating the action of the States within their re- 
spective domains. Supposing, then, an act of 
Congress obtained, appropriating a specific sum, 
to be applied for compensating the owners of 
slaves for the sacrifice they might be required to 
make, in virtue of a law of their own Legisla- 
ture, which might emancipate all the slaves 
within the State, and prohibit forever the intro- 
| auction of any more, either by birth or immi- 
gration: such an act would be obnoxious to no 
serious objection. The details of such an act 
would require deliberation and judgment, but 
the general principle would be easily under- 
stood. 

It may, indeed, be objected that the assumed 
right to property in slaves, being founded in 
violence and wrong, can have no proper ‘isis; 
hence no compensation for their liberation is 
due. Yet it may be considered that the system 
of slavery has been so far encouraged, and the 
use of and traffic in the produce of slave ‘abor 
have been so extensive, that the nation at large 
may be said to be involved in the guilt of the 
system, and to have partaken of its gains. A 
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compromise such as proposed would, of course, | 
be very different from the compromises usually 
made between slavery and freedom; and the 
rights given up by the people of the free States 
would be merely their own, not the rights of | 
others. A plan of this kind is probably the 
only one which would receive the approbation, 
for some time to come, of the States where sla- 
very prevails to any considerable extent. If an 
act of Congress, such as here alluded to, could 
be obtained, limiting its appropriation to a spe- 
cific and moderate sum, it is probable that some 
of the States where few slaves are held would 
be the first to accept the offer, and whatever the 
number of slaves might be, no injustice would 
be done to the States or to individuals, for the 
measure would not be consummated without 
the concurrence of the State Legislature, nor 
probably without that of the people in general. 
One important advantage which a measure of 


In the 
States where slavery was once tolerated, and 
afterwards abolished by law, the abolition was ef- 
fected gradually. 


with which it might be accomplished. 


In Pennsylvania, which took 
the lead in this species of legislation, about sixty 
years were required after the passage of the law, 
to produce its ultimate effect. The act of 1780 
was justly considered, at the time it was passed, 
as an important measure; but it is observable 
that the noble principles laid down in the pre- 
amble were not carried out in the act itself. The 
slaves of the then existing generation were left 
to wear out their lives in servitude. They had, 
however, the consolation to know that their chil- 
dren, born after the passage of the act, would be 
eventuallyfree. In other States, the process was 

not widely different. But upon the plan here 

suggested, the people of any State, sincerely dis- 

posed to rid themselves of the evil of slavery, 

might accomplish this object without waiting for | 
the slaves to die off, and without divesting mr 


this kind would possess, would be the 


masters of what they claim as their property. 
A necessary preliminary measure would be the 
preparation and circulation, among our citizens 
at large, of a memorial to Congress, soliciting the 
enactment of a law directed to the object above | 
proposed. The following form is suggested as | 
comprising the substance of such memorial : 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled : 
The undersigned, citizens of ———, respect- 
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fully as that provision may be made by law that, 
whenever, within a certain period of years, any 
State of this Union, now admitting domestic 
slavery, shall decree the emancipation of all 
slaves and the final extinction of involuntary 
servitude, except for crime, within her borders, 
an exact enumeration of said slaves shall be made, 
and for each and every slave so emancipated there 
shall be paid from the Treasury of the United 
States to sueh State, for equitable distribution 
amongst the slaveholders, a sum of money, to 
be ascertained as Congress, in its wisdom, may 
direct. 

The subject is not new to our halls of federal 
legislation. It may, possibly, not be viewed with 
much favor for some time to come ; butif it could 
be brought prominently into view, and calmly 
discussed, both in and out of Congress, it might 
be reasonably hoped that the asperity so generally 
manifested when questions respecting slavery are 
under discussion, might be allayed, and a convic- 
tion, which the truth certainly warrants, be grad- 
ually impressed, that the advocates of emancipa- 
tion are actually truer friends to the interests of 
the South than the supporters of slavery. The 
deleterious consequences of the system are ob- 
vious to every candid observer, and the interests 
of an overwhelming majority, even in the slave 
States, areon the side of emancipation. If, then, 
the interests of the few, which lie, or are sup- 
posed to lie, on the side of the permanence of 
slavery, could be conciliated by the offer of com- 
pensation, derived both from the North and the 
South, we might reasonably hope, at no distant 
day, to behold the United States of America, in 
practice ag well as in name, “ the home of the 


free.” E. L. 


Marniep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Woodberry, 
Wayne Co., Ind., onthe 29th of Eleventh month 
last, NeepuaM Reece, of Dover Monthly Meeting, 
to Mary Swatn, of the former place. 


, At Friends’ Meeting House, Poplar Grove, 
Parke Co., Ind., on the 13th of last month, WM. 
Morrison to Detitau New in, both members of 
Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 


» On the 19th of Ninth month last, at 
Friends Meeting, Springfield, Ind., Epwarp 8. 
Hunt, of Green Plain, Ohio, to Detpuina CorrFin, 
daughter of Barnabas and Miriam Coffin. 


——, At the same place and time, Josern C. 
Jounson, of Warren Co., Ohio, to Exmina L. 

iNsHaW, daughter of William B. and Hannah 
Hinshaw. 


Diev,—At his residence, Wayne Co., Ind., on 
the 19th of Tenth moath last, Jacos Bauxs, in his 
80th year,—a member of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Diep, At his residence in Henry Co., Ind., on 
the 18th of LIth month last, Jesse Batpwin, in the 
73dj year of his age—a member of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, At the residence of her son, John Hiatt, 
Henry Co., Ind., on the 17th of Eleventh month 
last, Mary Hiatt, in the 96th year of her age—a 
member of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


—, At the residence of Israel Negus, Cedar 

Co., Iowa, of typhoid fever, on the 22d of Eleventh 
month last, Priscitta Any, wife of John Morris, 
in the 25th year of her age—a member of Red 
Cedar Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
, Onthe 14th of 12th mo., 1855, in Ferris- 
burgh, Vermont, aged nearly 50 years, Persis, wife 
of Seneca Hazard, and a minister of Ferrisburgh 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend paid a religious visit, in com- 
pany with her husband, tothe late Yearly Meetings 
of Ohio and Indiana, and to many of the meetings 
belonging tothem. During the journey she showed 
much concern to perform her whole duty, evincing, 
in her |Jabors of love and by expressions to her hus- 
band and others, that she had no time to lose, and 
that she would never be in those places again. 
Previous to leaving home, she gave directions rela- 
tive to the disposition of her wearing apparel to her 
children, and said to a friend that her prospect at 
the west seemed like her last work ; and on hes re- 
turn she expressed satisfaction that she had come 
when she did, feeling clear of her labors. Soon 
alter this, her mental faculties being affected by 
her disease, she could not converse much with her 
friends, yet she manifested a sense of her situa- 
tion, expressed a belief that she would not live, 
and finally passed com posedly away, leaving with 
her friends the comfortable belief that she has ey- 
tered into the joy of her Lord whom she had en- 
deavored to serve. 

——, At his residence in Unity, N. H., the 24th 
of 6th month last, after a distressing illuess, which 
he was favored to bear with patience, Epmunp 
Jounson, aged 89 years, a member of Weare 
Monthly Meeting. The friends of the deceased 
are comforted in the belief that his end was 
peace. 

——, in Lynn, Massachusetts, on the 13th of 
last month, after an illness of several months, 
which he bore with Christian resignation, Danie. 
Henry, son of Danieland Abigail Breed, aged 20. 
This beloved young Friend had become much 
endeared to his connections and friends, towards 
whom his attachment was very strong; yet he 
was enabled, after many struggles and baptisms, 
to give all up, and to feel that death had no ter- 
rors; and he was favored, in the end, with that 
quietness and peace which are witnessed by those 
who have known of having their robes washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb. 








Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children 


at Tunesassah. 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Insti- 
tution to assist in the family. Also, a man Friend, 
to aid in carrying out the concern for the improve 
ment of the Indians. Application may be made to 

Josep Exvxinton, 377 8. Second St. 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 
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AN EARTHQUAKE OR TWO. 

One hundred years ago, on this first of No- 
vember, the people of Lisbon rose joyfully from 
their beds at an early hour of the morning. It 
was All Saint’s Day, and the Church had resolved 
that it should be kept with unusual splendor. 
The quarrel between king and Church had al- 
ready begun ; the latter were not above resorting 
to shows and pageants to retain popular favor. 
Large sums were accordingly lavished to cele- 
brate the feast in imposing style. The churches 
were decked out with unaccustomed bravery. 
Twice as many tapers as usual were blessed 
and Jit on the altars. The whole of Mother 
Church’s effective army—priests, monks, nuns, 
ecclesiastics of every stripe—was mustered for 
the occasion, from the Grand Inquisitor to the 
choristers recently imported from Rome. Fore- 
most among the holy tribe were the dark-browed 
Jesuits, then at the height of their power and 
| arrogance. Nor were the people backward to 
| follow the lead of their priests. Though the 
| Court and the more enlightened citizens of Lis- 
| bon were breaking loose from the fetters of the 
| Inquisition, the masses were staunch in their 
| fidelity to the Church. They did not conceal 
| their hostility to the liberal policy of the Marquis 
|of Pombal. In their hearts the priests came 
first, the king second; and when the clergy 
| called upon them to celebrate the day as became 
|the first Christians in the world, they made 


| ready to obey with more than usual spirit. For 


| a moment, on the.afternoon of the 31st of Octo- 
ber, the priestly managers had feared that the 
weather would defeat their hopes. The atmo- 
sphere was gloomy, the sun had set in a dark, 
dun cloud. Asa long drought had prevailed, 
there was some ground for anticipating rain on 
the morrow. But when day broke on the Ist, 
the ground was dry, the air free from moisture. 
Over the river and bay hung a dense, dark fog. 
The sea was smooth as glass. Nota breath of 
wind stirred, and the dawn promised a lovely 
day—a day, said the priests, suited to the anni- 
versary, and to the devout plans of the faithful. 
As the sun rose, the fog gradually gathered itself 
from the sea and earth level, and rose into the 
air. Glad crowds issued forth from the houses, 
and ere the day had fully broken, the town began 
to witness that peculiar combination of religious 
ceremony with profane amusement, which usually 
marks the high days of the Romish Church on 
the European continent. On that day, every one 
wore his best. The ladies were ravishing; never 
had their beauty and grace been set off to better 
advantage. Appareled with scarcely less care, 
the men sauntered gayly through the streets; or, 
assuming a graver aspect, followed the lead of the 
priests toward the church-doors. It was pretty 
well known that certain eminent Jesuit fathers 
would take an opportunity of launching ecclesi- 
astical thunder-bolts at the heads of high per- 
sonages ; a large portion of the people had prom- 
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ised themselves not to miss the sermon. His 
majesty, Don José, and the infamous Pombal, 
would hear the truth at last. 

And now the bells are ringing merry or solemn 
chimes; on one side, the slow, thick tread of a 
procession, preceded by the tinkling of censers 
and the monotonous chant of choristers, breaks 
the morning stillness; on another, gay voices 
are mingling joyously, maidens are laughing and 
blushing at bold pleasantries, and dashing cabal- 
leros, with impudent air, are swaggering through 
the throng: all Lisbon is afoot, all Lisbon has 
promised itself a happy day on this first of No- 
vember, one hundred years ago. But hark! 
Above the dull tramp of the friars, above the 
bright laughter of the maidens, a new sound 
strikes the ear—a dull, hoarse, rumbling sound 
—a sound not to be compared to any thing on 
earth—such a sound, perhaps, as the Israelite 
stragglers may have heard when’ the Egyptian 
war-chariots rolled heavily over the stones,in the 
bed of the Red Sea. ’Tis not thunder, for ’tis 
beneath our feet. Nor the report of distant 
cannons, for ’tis close at hand. Nor the rattle 


of wheels, for it comes from the sea. Yet it re- ; 


sembles all three. Small leisure have the startled 
people to speculate on its cause. 

The friars have just looked up from theirbre- 
viaries, the choristers have missed the note in 
their plain chant, the men and maidens have 
suddenly grown serious—when, in the space of 
a second, the hoarse, low sound swells, swells, 
swells till it deafens the ear, and at the same mo- 
ment a swift earth-wavesweeps through the city. 
With a stunning crash, walls and houses, steeples 
and monuments, fall heavily to the ground. ‘The 
air is darkened by the clouds of dust, and none 
can see before him. A foul sulphureous gas im- 
ae the atmosphere. To breathe is scarcely 
ess fatal than to be deprived of breath. 
“~Then begins a headlong rush of people no one 
knows whither. Men fly from their houses into 
the street, to be crushed by the very walls and 
roof which just now sheltered them. Others 
crouch down where they are, and pass noiselessly, 
insensibly out of existence in the general ruin. 
Groups gather round the priests and the painted 
symbols of religion, and pray wildly for miseri- 
cordia. Some one cries, ‘The end of the world 
has come!”’ Another, rousing himself from de- 
spair, shouts, “To the quay! to thequay!’’ And 
to the quay the frightened concourse ran, tramp- 
ling the weaker in their blind haste. 
} Two or three minutes have elapsed, and the 
quay of the Tagus is overloaded with human be- 
ings. Again the awful rumbling is heard, and 
again the earth-wave flies through the city, and 
crash, crash fall walls and edifices. This time 
the earthquake moves with short, quick jerks. 
Nothing resists it. In the midst of the crowd 
on the quay the priests are offering thanks for 
their preservation from this second shock, when 
all eyes are suddenly turned to the water. In 
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the air a dead calm prevails, but the sea is lashed 
into fury by some unknown force. Far out from 
the shore, a large wave is seen approaching. 
“The sea is coming in upon us—we shall all be 
lost !’’ cries the agonized crowd. The words 
have scarce been spoken when the spray is dashed 
over the quay, and the wave follows. Over quay 
and shore, through the streets and squares, into 
the houses, and over the smoking ruins, the huge 
wave—fifty feet high—rushes furiously, carrying 
everything before it. Ships are landed on the 
roofs of fallen houses, smaller craft ate whirled 
to the very outskirts of the city. When the 
wave subsides, the survivors look in vain for the 
quay and the throng which stood there two min. 
utes ago. Allare gone. The quay itself has 
sunk to unknown depths, and neither any frag. 
ment thereof, nor any trace of the thousands who 
had sought refuge on its surface is ever seen 
again. The submarine chasm which had gaped 
to receive them, must have closed upon their 
living bodies, and buried them fathoms and 
fathoms deep. Even the few vessels which were 
moored to the quay were submerged with it, and 
buried in like manner. 

Six minutes had elapsed since the rumbling 
sound was first heard, and 60,000 souls had per- 
ished. Again the survivors thronged the open 
spaces, which now—as the neighboring edifices 
had already fallen—offered a refuge that might 
reasonably be considered safe. In prayer and 
agony they waited for the next shock. But the 
earthquake had expended its strength. Minutes, 
then hours elapsed without fresh shocks. Lisbon 
began to breathe again. About noon a vibration 
was felt, and a wave once more swept through 
the city, but there was little left to destroy, and 
its only effect was to close several chasms which 
had opened in the wall of the houses. Fires 
had burst forth from the churches ; smoke min- 
gled with the dust, and darkened the sky. 

A volume has been filled with accounts of the 
tragic incidents which marked that dreadful 
morning. Dr. Davy, an English clergyman, 
then resident in Lisbon, relates how, as he was 
sitting in his room, he heard the rumbling noise, 
and almost immediately the shock followed, the 
house shook and cracked, and the room filled with 
dust. When it cleared away he sawa young 
girl crouching in one corner of his room. He 
spoke to her, but she seemed to have lost the 
power of speech. There was no time to be lost. 
Seizing her by the hand, Mr. Davy led her out 
of the house into the street. For a short dis- 
tance he succeeded in advancing without injury. 
Meeting a heap of ruins, he found he could not 
mount it without helping himself with his hands. 
He let the girl's hand go, called to her to follow 
his example, and climbed up. When he reached 
the summit he turned round to help the girl. A 
huge stone from a neighboring edifice had just 
fallen upon her and crushed her to death. 

A hundred such stories are in print. Fo 
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more than a week, stupor paralyzed the survivors 
of the earthquake. The fire raged six days, and 
was only extinguished by the exertions of the 
Marquis of Pombal, who, like all great men, 
drew courage and energy from the greatness of 
the peril. Thieves swarmed over the ruins, until 
the king erected a score or more of scaffolds, on 
the outskirts of the city, and decorated each with 
the corpse of a robber caught in the act. The 
priests earned undying infamy by their conduct. 
Instead of aiding the civil authorities to re-es- 
tablish order, they devoted their whole energy 
to persuading the people that the earthquake 
was a manifestation of Divine displeasure at the 
Royal interference with the Church. They 
pointed to the heap of ruins which covered the 
ground where the palace had stood, and omi- 
nously remarked that it had been the first build- 
ing to fall. A happy thing it was for Portugal 
that the ecclesiastical rogues found their match 
in Pombal. He answered that, for the matter 
of the palace, that signified nothing, as the In- 
quisition had fallen as well; even, as some said, 
a moment or two before the royal domicile. For 
the time he let the Church have its say, and only 
contended with it by redoubling his exertions to 
raise the city from its ashes; but this done, he 
rested neither by day nor by night until he had 
broken the backbone of the papacy in Portugal 
—how thoroughly, history is there to tell. 

This earthquake is the most wonderful on 
record. Humboldt estimates that it was felt 
over an area four times greater than that of Eu- 
rope. The Portuguese mountains rocked. On 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean the 
earth-wave was as fatally experienced as at Lis- 
bon. A town near Morocco is said to have been 
swallowed up, with all its inhabitants. Strange 
phenomena appeared in the Alps and interior of 
Kurope. Springs were dried up, and the water 
of lakes violently agitated and discolored. On 
the coast of Sweden the sea rushed upon the land 
with extraordinary fury. England was shaken 
in some places with such violence that men were 
thrown from their seats. A heavy wave rolled 
into the harbor of Cork, in [reland, washing the 
vessels from their moorings, and submerging the 
quays. At Antigua, and several of the West 
lndia islands, the sea rose suddenly twenty feet, 
and the water was black as ink. ‘Travellers on 
the Western lakes, and some of the French offi- 
cers who were on the line of the Ohio (it was 
the year of General Braddock’s defeat at Fort 
Duquesne), report that they felt an earthquake 
Ships at sea in the 
Atlantic felt it distinctly, and the sailors sprang 
from their-berths in the belief that the vessel 
had struck on a rock. So well established are 
its travels, that philosophers have been enabled 
to specify its rate of progress at twenty miles an 
hour. 

Our own writers say nothing of this earthquake 
—a fact that would be more surprising if ob- 
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servers had been more numerous. But a few 
days afterward, on the 18th of the same Novem- 
ber, the earth was perceptibly shaken from the 
coast of Maine to Philadelphia. Professor Win- 
throp sent an account of the phenomenon to the 
Royal Society. He says: “The first sensation 
was like a pulse or an undulation resembling 
that of a long-rolling swelling sea ; and the swell 
was so great that a man was obliged to lay hold 
of something to prevent being thrown down.” 
This changed afterward to “a quick vibratory 
motion, with sudden jerks and wrenches.” It 
was no new phenomenon. Similar earthquakes 
had frequently been noticed in Massachusetts ; 
eleven are enumerated by Dudley between 1638 
and 1755, including the great earthquake of 
1663, which is believed to have been very severe 
in Canada, and to have altered the bed of the 
Saint Lawrence in some places. So far as is 


| known, all these earthquakes followed a south- 


easterly course. They were never accompanied 
by fatal accidents. A few chimneys were occa- 
sionally thrown down, and on the Merrimac the 
earth opened once or twice, and “scores of cart- 
loads of sand” were vomited through the cleft. 
But though the shocks were accompanied by the 
usual rumbling noise, and the people were 
‘smitten with the terrors of death, by reason 
of the roar and quaking,” no serious mischief 
appears to have been done.—J/arper’s Magazine. 
To be continued. 





GERMAN IMMIGRATION TO TEXAS. 


German immigration, which has been one of 
the main sources of the foreign influx into the 
free States of the north, has, of late years, been 
diverted somewhat to Southern ports. Large 
numbers have arrived at New Orleans, and 
from thence proceeded up the Mississippi river 
to various points in Missouri. But the most 
systematic effort of the kind has been the intro- 
duction of ten thousand immigrants into Texas 
by a single corporation, called the German Emi- 
grant Company. This Company was to be re- 
imbursed for its undertaking out of one half the 
lands granted to the colonists, and the alternate 
sections reserved from settlement by immigrants. 
Prompted by this inducement, it chartered some 
thirty vessels, which in the years 1854 and 1855, 
have conveyed the immigrants from German 
to Texas. It has expended more than $600,000 
in providing for the immigrants, $120,000 being 
the cost of surveying and dividing the lands. 
But while the Company was thus fulfilling its 
stipulations, the Legislature has withdrawn the 
land grants. What has caused this we do not 
know, but it appears pretty evident that the 
slaveholders of ‘l'exas do not like the Free Soil 
predilections of the Germans. Much has been 
said concerning this by partisan orators and 
newspapers, and the fear is entertained that 
when Texas shall be divided these Free Soi) 
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Germans will outnumber the slaveholders, and 
thus form a free State.—Jnd. Whig. 


ing, and swearing, and noise, and plundering, 

never witnessed. The runners had invaded the 
ship when it was in the harbor; they almost 
forced the passengers to follow them ; girls went 
off with suspicious-looking men—men were sell. 
ing tickets, were bargaining about luggage, and 
of course, the strangers suffered ; families be. 
came separated ; rowdies were threatening the 
peaceable, and it seemed as if the whole flock 
were delivered up to plunder. The whole tribe 
of runners, hackmen, and tavern-keepers, were 


From the N. York Independent. 
CASTLE GARDEN TRANSFORMED. 


It gives one a genuine thrill of surprise and 
pleasure to see Castle Garden, [New York], as 
it is now. One becomes, in regard to men in 
general, so much in the habit of expecting merely 
selfish motives, and wherever this city is con- 
cerned, one is so sure of finding humbug and 
corruption, that it is hard to believe such an en- combined to fleece the immigrant. The worst 
terprise as this of Castle Garden can be real. | cheating was always with the luggage. Tickets 
There is no public undertaking in the city more | would be sold at a fair rate, and then the lug. 
wise and benevolent. It has started without | gage be charged by weight. Weight, of course, 
puffing, and is doing a thorough work without | was an arbitrary matter with these strangers; 
any noise. Of course, many motives and causes | so that the poor foreigner, what with his cart- 
must have united to produce such an institution, | hire, tavern-hire, and luggage expenses, would 
for Castle Garden is one now ;—benevolence to | lose his whole little property before fairly get- 
the poor immigrants, desire to rid the city of| ting out of the city. We heard of one labor. 
their burden, cupidity of capitalists and railway | ing man paying $24 for carting his baggage 
companies, anda general wish to have theimmi-| from the docks to a tavern near the water. 
gration business better ordered. Still, for what-| Frequently it would cost emigrants treble or 
ever objects, the work is done and well done. | quadruple what it should to get to their desti- 

We found the entrance of the building closed | nation at the West. 
firmly against all applicants, and it was only a| As we now stood, the densely-packed barge was 
letter of introduction to one of the commis-| relieved of its passengers—mostly Lrish and 
sioners which gave us anentrée. Our names| English. They seemed common, poor people, 
were at once registered, and the commissioner | with occasionally one of a better class among 
politely showed us over the place. \them. They landed quietly, the officer at the 


On each side of the doorway, as you enter the gangway taking the name of every man or 
amphitheatre, are bath and wash-rooms for men | woman over sixty, and of the children and in- 
and women, with great towelsand plenty of water. | firm, in order to secure the city from the burden 
Beyond, on the right, is the little kitchen, where | of their support afterward, the ship being under 


hot water is always ready to make tea and coffee. | bonds to land no paupers. There was one 
Under the gallery is the bread-shop, where bread | family apparently of English gipsies or strolling 
and cheese and milk are sold at the lowest pos- | mountebanks, with tamborines and bird cages, 
sible rates. and a remarkable variety of implements. | 

The seats of the old concert-room, are now | heard the leader of the gang say afterward to 
left for the newly-arrived immigrants for couches | the clerk, who was asking what money he had 


or seats—as they like. This is their first view 
of the New World; and, on the whole, it must 
give something of an impression of the scale 
on which we manage matters here, if this is only 
the “ douane-office,” or ‘ passporte-bureau,” as 
it appears to them. The middle part is railed 
off, and here are arranged the desks of the Ger- 
man and American clerks, who register the 
names, destination, property, etc., of each new 
comer. Nearer to the water again is the baggage- 
room, where luggage is ticketed to its farthest 
point, or where for a few days it can be stored. 

On the dock, under cover, is an easy, pleasant 
landing-place, and a compartmentin which the 
baggage is weighed—a most important thing for 
the immigrants, as will appear. 

While we stood there, a barge was unloading 
from a ship justarrived—the Emerald Isle—and 
bringing the passengers toward our dock, so that 
we could see the whole process. 

Two years ago, at this time, some of us went 
down to see a German ship unload its passengers. 
Such ascene of confusion and violence, of cheat- 


brought with him, that he had $450. 

The good spirits and enjoyment of the pas- 
sengers were very pleasant to see. As soon as 
they were examined by the clerks, they walked 
around a little in the old concert hall, and then 
| went to the baths—some only washing, but 
| many bathing. The Germans collected their 
| little ones on the galleries, and munched bread 

and cheese. There was no noise or disturb- 
ance; each one had his money changed fairly, 
bought his ticket to Chicago or St. Louis, or 
whatever place he chose, either by the Erie or 
Central railroad, and had his baggage charged zc- 
cording to the honest weight. No one was 
obliged even to speak to a runner or truckman, 
or to enter a lodging-house ;—everything was 
done on the spot. 

The examination of the clerk was as to name, 
age, nation, place to which they were going, and 
amount of means. The commissioner said, as 
to that last, that the Irish and Germans always 
understated it, and the English overstared, while 
the Seotch and Low Dutch seemed the only 
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persons who spoke the truth in the matter! A 
German friend with me explained that the 
Germans all feared they were going to be taxed. 
He said he knew of one German who gave 
nothing, and who, it was found afterward, had 
$3,500, and each of his two sons $2,500. Mr. 
K. said, that lately, a German reported $150; 
but it was noticed, when he changed his gold 
for American gold, that he had $500. They 
had had many similar cases. Of the names I 
saw registered, 35 men, women and children, 
from Great Britain, summed up $1,200, and | 
10 German names $105. The average by the 
month, is $80 to each passenger, as | under- 


stood. 

Are our Know- Nothings aware that the money 
brought into this country by these poor people will 
alone amount to about $24,000,000 per annum ? 

After all the preliminaries are settled, the 
immigrants and luggage are taken in a barge or 


steamboat direct to the boats or railways, and 
started for the interior. 


This is the new work in Castle Garden. Is 
it not wise and good? It redeems our city to 
know, that anything so judicious and benevo- 
lent could be executed by it. May no cor- 
ruption, speculation, or misjudgment mar it! 


C. L. B. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR. 


Old year, farewell! It grieves my heart 
To feel we now so soon must part. 

Amid the changing scenes of earth, 
Where sorrow wept, or cheerful mirth 
Engaged the hour, I’ve walked with thee, 
And shared thy blessed sympathy. 

At home, abroad, with friends new found, 
Ur these to whom I’ve long been bound, 
I've travelled side by side with thee, 

And now to part is grief to me. 


Farewell! thou goest to yield thy place 
To one who comes with smiling face, 
And many promises to be 

A better friend than thou to me; 

To bear me onward to the goul 

With lighter step and happier soul. 

Well doth he promise ; but to win 

A crown of life, and free from sin, 

The resting-place of saints secure, 

Ob! who but Christ can make that sure? 


Then to bis cross, in-coming year, 

Let every moment bear me near, 

And nearer still ; thus wilt thou be 

The friend thou promisest to me. 
Farewell, Oli Year! we ne’er shall meet 
In market thronged or crowded street ; 
Bat we shall meet before the throne, 
Where all the deeds mankind have done, 
Proclaimed and judged, shall find award 
From Christ, the omuiscient living Lord. 


New Year! thy proffered band [ take, 
With thee my pilgrimage to make ; 
Or, ere thy hasty months be fled, 
Perchance to slumber with the dead. 
Whate’er my fature lot may be, 
Which thou canst not reveal to me, 
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To Him who rules o’er earth and sky 
Cheerful 1 yield my destiny 

May He my footsteps bere attend, 
And crown me at my journey’s end. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InteLticence.—The steamship Pacific 
arrived at New York on the 28th ult., with Liver- 


| pool dates to the 15th. 


The news is unimportant. There are still ru- 
mors of peace, but they are very contradictory, 
and nothing is certainly known on the subject. 


In the Crimea, 3000 Russians had attacked the 
French lines, but after an hour’s hard fighting, had 
retired. 


The English cavalry, which was at Kertch 
and Balaklava, had returned to Constantinople. 
All military operations were suspended, and voth 
armies were preparing their winter quarters. The 
Allied troops were still demolishing Sebas:opol, 
and constructing shelter for themselves out of the 
ruins. The Sea of Azoff was beginning to be 
filled with ice at the end of t1th month. 

The Russians have taken Kars, the want of pro- 
visions having forced the Turkish garrison to sur- 
render. Two of the principal officers effected their 
escape before the capitulation. The Circassians 
refuse to unite with Omer Pacha, and thus the 
advance of the latter into Georgia will probably 
be checked. 


Russia has concluded a new loan of 50,000,000 


roubles, (about $40,000,000,) at Hamburg, Ber- 
lin and Amsterdam. 


The navigation of the northern part of the Bal- 


tic Sea is closed for the winter. At Revel, ice 


from four to six inches thick has been formed in 
the bay. 


Great distress is said to prevail in some prov- 
inces of Russia, especially in Poland, owing tc 
the high prices occasioned by the war, and the 
prostration of industry and commerce. The pea- 
sants suffer from a wunt of the necessaries of 
life, and the revenues of the nobles are so much 
reduced that the continuance of the war must pro- 
duce their complete ruin. A recent census shows 
the male population of the empire to be no great- 
er than four years since, and in some provinces 
it is less. Russia has eight armies in different 
parts of the empire. The new levy now going 
on meets with considerable difficulties. 


The terms of peace proposed by Austria are 
said to be: that Sooke should abandon her claim 
to the special protectorate of the Greek Church in 
Turkey; that the Black Sea should be made a 
sea of commerce, from which the ships of warof 
all nations should be excluded by common con- 
sent; that Russia should cede so much of the ter- 
ritory of Bessarabia as is necessary to secure to 
all nations the free navigation of the Danube; that 
all fortresses on the shores of the Black Sea should 
be dismantled, and that the idea of fortifying the 
Aland Islands should be forever abandoned. 


Two French frigates, belonging to the naval 
force sent to Kamschatka, took possession, in the 
9:h month last, in the name of the Allied Pow- 
ers, of the island of Urup, one of the Kurile 
group, and changed its name to Alliance. A 
Freuch vessel, which visited Japan, was hospita- 
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bly received. A Japanese temple was furnished 
for the accommodation of the sick, and two sea- 
men having died, they were interred with Roman 
Catholic ceremonies, without molestation. 

Eno.anp.— By an order in Council, the Bank of 
England is empowered to issue notes to the 
amount of £475,000 beyond the fourteen millions 
of securities specified in the Bank Charter. The 
export of bullion to France and the seat of war, 
and of silver to India and China, continues. 

Inpia.— Vigorous measures are to be adopted 
against the Santals. . The districts they have rav- 
aged will be surrounded by troops, and they must 
either submit or be exterminated. In the former 
case, they will be required to labor in the con- 
struction of roads and bridges in their country. 

Mexico.—-Dates to the 18th ult. President Al- 
varez had resigned, and had been succeeded by 
Comontort. 

Domestic.— The Indian war in Oregon was still 
raging at the last accounts, and many persons had 
been killed on both sides. In some towns, busi- 
ness was suspended, all the men having gone to 
take part in tae contest. 

Jn Southern California, fruit has been abundant 
the past season. 


Angeles, and another proprietor has made about 
8,000 gallons of wine. 

The Pacific Salt Company’s works, at San Pe- 
dro, are in active operation, and furnish salt of 
excellent quality. 
50 tons per week. 

The steamship Northern Light, belonging tothe 
Nicaragua Transit Company, when about to leave 
New York, on the 24th ult., on her regular voy- 
age to San Juan, was detained by the U.S. Mar- 
shal, on suspicion of carrying reinforcements to 
Walker, in violation of our neutrality laws. About 
350 men were found on board, many of them 
poorly clothed and evidently in destitute circum- 


stances, with every appearance of being mere ad- | 


venturers. Some of them stated that they had 
been engaged by P. H. French and others, to go 
to Nicaragua, with the promise of a free passage, 


- | 
and of receiving $25 per month, and 350 acres of 


land, with stock, farming utensils, &c., the term 
of enlistment being one year. An attempt was 


made to take the vessel to sea, but it was frus- | 


trated by the revenue cutters. Some of the sus- 
picious passengers were afterwards taken off, and 
the vessel was allowed to depart on the 26th, the 
revenue cutters accompanying it down the har- 
bor, to prevent the reception of additional pas- 
sengers. It is stated, that the Administration has 
been furnished with affidavits and documents, 
showing the existence of a combination along the 
Atlantic seaboard to send men and arms to Nica- 
ragua, for the purpose of organizing an army 
there to attack Cuba and St. Domingo, and en- 
deavor to wrest them from their present posses- 
sors. In case.of success, it is propoged to unite 
into one confederacy, Nicaragua and such other 
portions of Central America as may be conquered 
or otherwise acquiréd, Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
either to set-ugea separate republic, or to apply 
for aii mission into the Union as SlaveStates. Wild 
as the scheme appears, -it is alleged that many ad- 
venturers have already enlisted in it. 

Parker H. French, who was deputed as Minister 
to our Government, from Walker's government in 
Nicaragua, has not presented his credentials, it 


Eighty tons of grapes from | 
one vineyard, are said to have been sent to Los | 


hey are prepared to export | ( 
| didate, N. P. Banks of Mass., has received through- 


| from 4 to 6 of a majority of the whole, 
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having been plainly intimated to him, that the 
Administration coyld not recognize a government 
set up by foreigners, and in which the people of 
the country had so |ittle participation. 

Frésh outrages have occurred in Kansas. On 
the 15th ult., in accordance with the direction of 
the Convention, a vote was taken on the adoption 
of the Constitution. At Leavenworth, a pro-slavery 
mob seized the ballot boxes, and broke up the 
election. At Kickapoo, some houses were burned. 
One of the leaders in these outrages being taken, 
was committed to jail in caeetneate, Toe was 
subsequently rescued by a mob, and the jail was 
burnedy In the agreement between Governor 
Shannon and the people of Lawrence, the Governor 
states that he has not called upon residents of any 
other State to aid in executing the laws, and does 
not consider that he has any legal power to do so. 
The citizens of Lawrence pledge themselves to 
aid in the execution of the laws, when called upon 
by proper authority, and to use their influence in 
preserving order; provided, that persons arrested 
in that vicinity, while a foreign force is in the 
Territory, shall be only examined before a U. 3. 
District Judge, and admitted to bail. It is ex- 
pressly stated, that they do not therein express any 
Opinion as to the validity of the acts of the Terr- 
torial Legislature. 

Concress.—Up to the 3ist ult. the House of 


| Represeutatives had not elected a Speaker, four 


weeks having been consumed in unsuccessful bal- 
lotings and fruitless debate. The Republican can- 


out the highest number of votes, but usually lacked 
On the 
3ist the President sent his Message to both 
houses, deeming it inexpedient to wait longer for 
the organization of the House. This unnsual pro- 
ceeding caused much surprise, and the document 
was not read in the House, the whole subject 
being laid on the table, after an excited debate. 
In the Senate, the Message was read and ordered 
to be printed. In tone, the Message is somewhat 
warlike in reference to the matters in dispute with 
Great Britain, and strongly pro-slavery. 

MisceLLaneovs.—In consequence of the report 
of the discovery by the Esquimaux, of the remaiis 
of Sir John Franklin’s party, an expedition was 
despatched during the last summer, under the 
auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to Great 
Fish river, in search of any additional traces. 
This party has recently returned, having performed 
a perilous voyage in two bark canoes down Great 
Fish river to its mouth, and crossed to Montreal 
Island, twelve miles from the shore, among masses 
of drifting ice. On this island they discovered 
portions of a boat, branded with the name of the 
“Terror,” one of Franklin’s vessels, and other ar- 
ticles evidently belonging to the lost expedition. 
No papers or books, and no human remains were 
found, the latter having probably either been 
washed off by the sea, or covered with sand by the 
storms. The Esquimavux represented the party as 
having perished in 1850,some of their countrymen 
having arrived only in time to witness the death 
of the last survivor, and too late to save his life 

A sea twice as large as the Black Sea has been 
discovered in Africa, between the Equator and 
10° S,, and between 23° and 300 E. It is called 
Ukerewe or the Inner Sea. 

The name of Van Dieman’s Land has been 
changed to Tasmania. 





